‘Disposable Heroes G 


of Hiphoprisy 


by Darren Ressler 


In the mid-80s, San Francisco’s Beatnigs 
thrashed around the world as a theatrical per- 
formance group incorporating poetry and 
dance spewing tribal rhythms fused through 
battering homemade instruments and found 
objects like gas tanks and chains. Although 
signed to Jello Biafra’s modest indie, Alterna- 
tive Tentacles, the commercial aspirations of 
two of the group’s members brought an end 
to the band’s progression well before it 
reached its creative prime. 

“Two of the other guys 
left without even telling us. 
We read in the newspaper 
that they formed a new 
band,” explains ex-Beatnig 
Michael Franti, while shar- 
ing a bittersweet chuckle 
with fellow Beatnig cohort 
Rono Tse. But in hindsight, 
the demise of the Beatnigs 
could be deemed as kismet 
as Franti and Tse now front 
the Disposable Heroes of 
Hiphoprisy. With the 
release of their self-titled 
Island debut in January, 
the duo now find them- 
selves coming from virtual 
obscurity with the Beatnigs 
to establishing themselves 
as one of the most vital and 
refreshing hip-hop’groups of the 90s. 

Out of the Beatnigs’ ashes with Hiphoprisy, 
Franti handles lyrics and raps while Tse com- 
mands percussion duties, and they’ve jammed 
invigorating topical subjects into their lyrics 
into songs packed with astute political and 
social observations. Helping to make all of this 
click is Consolidated’s Mark Pistel who engi- 
neered their debut, and their street level know- 
how used to spearhead a pounding percussive 
assault on the mind as well as the heart. 

Attracted to the beats of hip-hop which tan- 
talize the body and the rap tradition of story- 


telling, which dates back to Africa, Franti and 
Tse slowly honed their style until Matt Calla- 
han of the Looters brought Hiphoprisy to the 
attention of Island. From their prior group, 
they capitalized on their ability to play instru- 
ments to sculpt their own sounds. The results 
are a compelling potpourri of topics in songs 
that deal with gay bashing [“Language of 
Violence” ]; the ruthlessness of the music 
industry which they’ve jumped head first into 
(“Famous And Dandy Just Like Amos and 
Andy”]; and racial issues [“Socio-Genetic 
Experiment”]. On their 
first single, “Television, 
the Drug Of A Nation,” 
they’ve taken aim at a 
medium which they 
believe can be harmful to 
one’s own intellectual 
health. 

“I feel that as a result of 
television, which has been 
a main influence for my 
generation, it has stopped 
the critical thought pro- 
cess. People don’t think 
critically when they 
watch; they just absorb 
things through osmosis,” 
says Franti. 

With all of the bite of 
their songs, Franti and Tse 
are wading through these 

eee new waters wide-eyed. 
While stirring reaction is first and foremost 
on their agenda, they know that a fine line 
must be drawn for them both professionally 
and personally. In fact, that very topic is 
alluded to in “Music and Politics,” which sees 
Franti rap and sing over comped jazz chords 
without a beat box. 

“We shouldn’t stop and say that our way of 
life is the best,” says Tse, whose family fled 
Hong Kong in search of a better life in Ameri- 
ca when he was a child. “We really have to 
speak out for what we believe in and against 
the forces which are much better organized.” 
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